TRAVELLING BILLBOARD 
LETTERS 


Sussex, Wis., July 25, 1955 


Gentlemen: 

I gather from your editorial on Moving 
Billboards that you are interested in 
truck designs the individual canners use. 
We’re quite proud of our job and are 
sending you the picture which you can 
print if you care to. Please return it after 
it has served its purpose. 

One of the biggest jobbers in the Mid- 
West who does not use our KEWPIE line 
but who gets around 50,000 cases from us 
says our trucks are the best looking 
trucks on the road. The colors are identi- 
cal to the colors we use on our labels. We 
have two of these jobs now and are plan- 
ning a third one. 

Yours very truly, 
Mammoth Spring Canning Co. 
J. P. Kraemer 


Newark, N. J., July 26, 1955 


Gentlemen: 

We read with interest the editorial in 
the July 18 issue of your magazine. 

For the last few years we have been 
painting the sides of the trucks of our 
various distributors throughout the 
United States. We have found this a very 
excellent way to advertise, and it is not 
unusual for this office to receive inquiries 
based on, “We saw your soup on such and 
such a truck.” Our own trucks are 
painted in a similar manner. 

If you are interested, we are enclosing 
a copy of the only picture we have in our 
files; which happens to be owned by our 
Michigan distributor. 

We would appreciate return of the pic- 
ture and would also like to take this op- 
portunity to commend you on what we 
feel is one of the best trade magazines in 
the Canning Industry as regards editor 
comment. 

Sincerely yours, 

Moore & Company Soups, Ine. 
Andrew Paretti, Jr. 

Vice President 


EDITOR’S COMMENT: Please turn to 
page 9 for black and white reproductions 
of these very excellent “Travelling Bill- 
boards”. Those who know John Kraemer, 
and they are legion, know that he 
wouldn’t miss a trick when it comes to 
advertising and sales promotion. Isn’t the 
idea of Mr. Paretti’s a honey? Think for 
a moment of the possibilities of solid 
processor-dealer teamwork here, 
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THE 1955 —lIt is a genuine pleasure, this week, to mail to subscribers 
ALMANAC. of “The Canning Trade” a copy of the 40th Edition of the 

“Almanac”. On this occasion it might be well to review the 
conditions and the philosophy of the publishers leading up to this long series 
of valuable reference manuals. We know of no better way than to reproduce 
the preface from the first edition, written by its editor, Arthur I. Judge: 

“The fact that there is need in the canning industry for a volume that 
will give the statistical data in convenient form for quick and handy refer- 
ence must be apparent to anyone familiar with the industry. It is true the 
annual statistics of the packs of the staple articles of canned foods are pub- 
lished, as a rule, when issued by the National Canners’ Association, and all 
during the year in the weekly issues of The Canning Trade appear articles 
giving the particular information that might be expected in such a book as 
this. But, until this 1916 Almanac was produced, there had never been a 
compilation of all the various statistical features which men in this industry 
find use for. An industry that produces nearly $200,000,000 worth of products 
annually is certainly worthy of a special volume dealing in particular with 
its affairs, and this, in the essence, is the reason for our having decided to 
compile this Almanac of the Canning Industry. 

“We present it here without apology for any incompleteness which may 
be discovered, because, while we have not intentionally omitted anything which 
we considered due a place in the work, and moreover have sought to secure 
the opinions of others as to what the contents of such a volume as this should 
be, we feel certain there are omissions. These will be remedied in the 1917 
edition, and in fact will be a year’s study from the date this 1916 edition 
leaves the press until the next Almanac is ready for publication, to see that 
every feature is covered. There must be a beginning, and those familiar with 
such work as this will realize that it is the hardest work of all. That past, 
the shortcomings will cry aloud, and even after we have satisfied these wants, 
and produced a second Almanac, we will undoubtedly find still other things 
which should have been included. And so it will take from two to three years 
to bring the work to a state of completeness where it will serve its purpose 
without undue criticism. And among its critics we will be the most severe and 
the most exacting; we will be the hardest to satisfy. 

“So in presenting this entirely new venture to the canners and all con- 
nected therewith, we invite criticisms and suggestions. We want to hear from 
every man who considers that this book is wanting in any particular, and if 
he can help us with the information he seeks, and cannot find herein, it will 
be much appreciated, and the information welcomed. 

“Preserved one year to another these Almanacs will be invaluable for 
reference and as a guide through the experiences of the past. Memory is 
treacherous, and new experiences wipe out the recollections of those gone by; 
but these volumes, as the years roll on, will keep the record unchanged and 
always ready. 

“As the Mentor of the canning industry for nearly forty years it is but 
natural that the seekers after information not easily obtainable elsewhere, 
turned to The Canning Trade; and it is the multitude of such inquiries and 
the width of their subjects that have brought us to the point of presenting 
this volume, and of determining upon its annual production as long as we 
continue to publish the journal of the canning and allied industries. That this 
fills a long-felt want we are certain, but just how well, we leave you to decide.” 

We should like, at this time, to reecho those principals and to reissue 
that invitation for criticisms and suggestion. It is our one desire to continue 
to make succeeding “Almanacs” more and more helpful to users. The first 
issue contained 104 pages and cover. The 40th issue contains 378 pages and 
cover. Each one of those pages, including the advertising, contains important 
reference material; and yet there is not a year that passes but what we are 
disappointed that we have been unable to include one or two other features. 

Our sincere thanks to the many collaborators whose kind assistance year 
after year makes these annual publications possible. To name just a few... 
The National Canners Association, the Food & Drug Administration, the 
Processed Products Standardization and Inspection Branch and other branches 
of the U.S.D.A. and the Department of Commerce .. . there are many, many 
more. 

One final comment—May we suggest that all users refer to “Changes 
During Press Run”, These are inevitable in a work of this kind. 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


NEW BLISS FLANGER 


A new, high-speed round can flanger, 
capable of speeds in excess of 500 cans 
per minute, was recently announced by 
E. W. Bliss Company. One of the latest 
designs to come from the new can ma- 
chinery plant, this machine is an 8-sta- 
tion rotary double end flanger. 


Known as the No. 1315, it embodies 
many new design features. It is equipped 
with long, individually adjustable 
cylinder slides which provide accurate 
can alignment and a positive flanging 
action. These slides allow the use of 
small diameter turrets that operate 
smoother at high speeds. The turrets are 
also adjustable, which permits a steady, 
centered can flow. In addition, special 
hardened inserts are built in the cam 
track to increase service life, and heavy 
box-type base is made of cast Meehanite 
to reduce vibration. 


Built for sustained, automatic opera- 
tion at high speeds, the new equipment 
handles can sizes from 2” to 4-3/16” in 
diameter and from 2” to 8” in height. 
Adjustments in changing can sizes are 
easily made. These flangers are also 
equipped with adjustable rollers and 
variable pitch sheaves. In addition, they 
are protected against jams in other parts 
of the can line by interlocked safety 
switches. 


Ac’cent International is the new name 
of the Amino Products Division of Inter- 
national Minerals and Chemical Corpo- 
ration, according to an August 1 an- 
nouncement by J. R. T. Bishop, Division 
Vice-President. Change in name was to 
more properly identify the name of the 
firm with the product. Ac’cent is made 
in San Jose, California, in the world’s 
largest and most modern plant process- 
ing monosodium glutamate. 


NEW TINLESS SOLDER 


(See Cover) 


A tinless, organic solder that shows 
prom’se of relieving th» container ‘ndus- 
try of its dependence on imported sup- 
plies of tin was announced July 28 by ihe 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Company, 4i- 
vision of W. R. Grace & Co. 


According to D. L. Shanklin, general 
manager of Container and Chemical Spe- 
cialties, “Th> new bonding agent is a 
thermo-plastic organic material having 
excellent adhesion to plain metal as well 
as to most of the interior lacquer coat- 
ings used in cans today. It also has high 
strength,” Shanklin reported, “testing an 
average of 15 pounds stronger than tin- 
lead solders.” 


“In use, the material is applied to can 
seams, at a temperature of 345° F. Cool- 
ing to 275° solidifies the compound, in- 
creasing the strength of the seam and 
making a seal which is airtight. Normal 
food processing temperatures (240° for 30 
minutes) do not affect the bond.” 


“The new high-strength solder is an 
extension of similar low-strength cements 
announced by Dewey and Almy several 
years ago,” Shanklin said. “These are 
now being used successfully in billions of 
motor oil cans. Food processors have also 
started to use them to seal frozen con- 
centrate packs, and tomato paste cans.” 


“Organic solders enable can-makers ito 
manufacture tinless cans,” Shanklin com- 
mented. “In addition they have other ad- 
vantages. For example, they eliminate 
the ‘solder stripe’ on a can thus permit- 
ting all over enamel labeling. This devel- 
opment is so new however that it will be 
a while yet before cans made with this 
high strength organic material are com- 
mercially available.” 


Shanklin also stated, “We realize this 
high-strength organic solder has vast in- 
dustrial application possibilities. Our 
laboratories are busy exploring some of 
these other avenues—should have some- 
thing to show soon.” 


CASE PACKER FOR 46 OZ. CANS 


A new case packer, designed for pack- 
ing 46 oz. cans in single layer pack, was 
announced by Manitowoc Engineering 
Corp. this week. 


The Model 46 leads 46 oz. cans in 
single file to the conveyor chain where a 
star wheel guides cans alternately to 
one side of the conveyor chain or the 
other. The natural path of the cans in 
this action is to the outside rows of the 
conveyor section. When the two outside 
rows of the conveyor section fill up, the 
curvature of the last can in each row 
aillords a bumper diverting subsequent 
cans into the two inside rows. 


The first 12 cans advance to a tilting 
table off the end of the conveying chain 
with following cans retained in groups 
of 12 by protruding pegs spaced evenly 
along the conveyor path. 

When the first group of 12 cans is 
positioned on the tilting table, the opera- 
tor places an empty case upside down 
over the top of them. He then levers a 
handle to activate a pair of grippers 
which grasp the bottom side of the case 
and hold it snugly against the face of 
the table. The operator then depresses 
the foot pedal whereupon the table turns 
gently backwards allowing the case to 
turn over and rest evenly on the grippers 
and a spring cushioned braking shoe. 
The shoe and the grippers sink gently 
away from the bottom of the case allow- 
ing it to settle lightly on the take-away 
conveyor. The conveyor chain propels 
the case forward until a retaining peg 
stubs a corner of the box so the forward 
motion of other portions of the case 
cause it to twist on the conveyor in 
natural position for sealing or further 
take-away to storage. 


As this action takes place the tilting 
table snaps back to a horizontal posi- 
tion and retaining pegs on the conveyor 
system withdraw so that subsequent 12 
can groups move one step forward along 
the table top in preparation for the next 
casing action. 


Manitowoc Engineers point out situa- 
tions in which the case packer Model 10 
has packed record averages and opine 
that the Model 46 will justify the stand- 
ards set as a result of experience with 
the previous Model. 


Manitowoc Engineering 46 oz. Case Packer 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH | 


CABBAGE WORMS PROVE 
RESISTANT TO DDT 


The effectiveness of DDT to control 
cabbage worms has declined steadily 
over a nine-year period from almost com- 
plete control when the insecticide was 
first introduced until it now has doubtful 
value in New York cabbage plantings. 

These findings apply chiefly to the cab- 
bage looper and are reported by ento- 
mologists at the Experiment Station at 
Geneva. 

The imported cabbage worm proved to 
be less susceptible to DDT at the end of 
the nine-year period than at the begin- 
ning which suggests it also is acquiring 
resistance, at least in western New York. 


“The cabbage looper, on the other 
hand, appears to have acquired a large 
degree of DDT resistance,” say the Sta- 
tion scientists. “It was responsible for 
the failure of DDT to give good control 
when applied in a four-application sched- 
ule in the final year of our tests.” 

When DDT first became available, it 
proved highly effective against cabbage 
worms. Since it was more effective and 
cheaper than rotenone and lead arsenate, 
it replaced these materials for cabbage 
worm control, explain the Station 
workers. 

More recently, growers on Long Island 
and elsewhere found it increasingly dif- 
ficult to control worms on cabbage with 
DDT. The same situation now prevails in 
western New York where concentrations 
of DDT have increased to three to five 
per cent as compared to one to two per 
cent in the first years of its use. 

“This poor control cannot be due to 
seasonal or area variation, since the 
trend for decreasing effectiveness of 
DDT has been quite consistent,” conclude 
the entomologists. 


TIPS FOR MOLD COUNTERS 


Gleaned from the Indiana Canner’s 
Technician’s School: 

1. Many canners do not appreciate the 
severe fatigue that sets in during 
prolonged mold counting which can 
in itself distort the count. 

A binocular microscope should al- 
ways be used except if there are 
only a few samples drawn a day. 
The eye fatigue caused by monocu- 
lar scope is excessive if used for 
much counting, particularly in cat- 
sup and puree. 
3. The laboratory should be as free 
from noise and steam as possible. 

It should have running water and 

non-glare light. 

1. To reduce physical strain a stool 
with adjustable legs and a _ back 
rest is the best. 

Canners should consider the fact that 

‘ en if everything else looks good, if the 
r old counting goes astray, the cost can 
b staggering. 
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INSECT CONTROL ON BROCCOLI 


Broccoli is gaining in importance as a 
processing crop, but keeping the plants 
free from insects poses a problem for 
growers. It requires care from the time 
the plants are set in the field until they 
are killed by frost, says Doctor G. E. R. 
Hervey, Cornell entomologist at the Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva. 

Control of cabbage worms during July 
and August and aphids during the six- 
week harvest period starting about Sep- 
tember first has been worked out by the 
Station scientist. 

DDT for worms and parathion or 
TEPP for aphids are the most effective 
materials, he says. In tests at the Sta- 
tion little difference has been observed 
between spraying and dusting. 

A combination dust of three percent 
DDT and one percent parathion applied 
before the heads begin to form followed 
by use of one percent parathion or TEPP 
during harvest has given good results at 
Geneva. 

Where spraying is preferred over dust- 
ing, one quart of 25 percent DDT plus 
one pint of 25 percent parathion emul- 
sion to the acre should be used before 
the heads form, After that one quart of 
parathion emulsion or one half to one 
pint of 40 percent TEPP per acre should 
be used during the harvesting period. 


In most seasons two to three applica- 
tions at two-week intervals are required 
before the heads form, explains Doctor 
Hervey. Four to six applications are 
usuaually required during the harvest 
period. If aphids are only moderately 
abundant, treatments may be made even 
ten days after September first. However, 
if they are abundant, the plants should 
be treated every week to insure freedom 
from insects. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
COPPER REQUIREMENTS 


Field and vegetable crops have vary- 
ing copper needs, report soils research 
workers at the University of Wisconsin. 

Working with a copper-deficient peat 
soil in Juneau county, the research 
workers learned that some plants such as 
barley, wheat, oats, field corn, carrots, 
red beets, onions, spinach, alfalfa, and 
cabbage have very high copper require- 
ments. 

When copper was applied in fertilizer 
on deficient soils, these crops responded 
with much higher yields. 

Soybeans, red clover, green beans, 
potatoes, and tomatoes have a medium 
copper requirement, the tests revealed. 
Celery, lima beans, turnips, and radishes 
showed the least response to copper 
fertilization. 

In general, copper deficiency symp- 
toms first show up on the younger parts 
of the plants. These parts don’t grow as 
tall as normal, usually become grayish. 
green, and then die back. 


RAPID METHOD FOR DETECTING 
FRUIT FLY EGGS 


Professors Fields; Ammerman, and 
Desrosier of Purdue University suggest 
the following rapid method for detecting 
fruit fly eggs and maggots in tomato 
products: 

1. A 100-gram sample of tomato juice 
is weighed into a glass beaker and 
diluted with an equal amount of water. 

2. Four ml. of a 1 percent crystal 
violet dye (1 gram dye in 99 grams 
alcohol) are added to the sample. The 
dye is mixed with the juice and allowed 
to stand for 1 minute. The tomato prod- 
ucts absorb the dye readily and are 
stained a dark blue. The fruit-fly eggs 
and maggots are left unstained. 

3. The dyed juice is poured into a 
glass funnel, fitted with a length of rub- 
ber tubing and pinch clamp. 

4. The sample is allowed to flow down- 
ward over a black glass plate and into a 
collecting vessel. An ordinary glass pane 
with the under-surface painted a flat 
black is satisfactory. A strong light 
located such that no glare strikes the 
viewer is used for best results. 

5. As the dyed sample is allowed to 
flow slowly over the glass surface, the 
eggs are observed and counted. The un- 
stained eggs and maggots appear pearly 
white in color, and are obvious in con- 
trast with the dark blue colored tomato 
material and black surface upon which 
they are viewed. When there is a ques- 
tion as to the positive identification of an 
egg (or maggot), it is removed with a 
thin spatula and observed under the 
magnifying (10x) lens. 

6. When the beaker and funnel are 
emptied, they are washed down with 
water and are inspected in the same 
manner as the tomato juice. It has been 
noted that occasionally eggs may lodge 
themselves on the beaker or funnel, and 
such eggs will not be counted. It is, 
therefore, recommended that the con- 
tainers be washed, as above, and the 
washings assayed. 

7. If there is a question relating to 
the samples upon completion of the 
assay, analyze another 100-gram sample. 


The New York State seed law has been 
completely rewritten and brought up to 
date. Major changes include develop- 
ment of seed treatments, better methods 
for controlling weeds, development of 
hvbrid varieties of crop and ornamental 
plants, new seed certification procedures, 
and better seed production and process- 
ing techniques. Under the new law. 
effective January 1, 1956, treated seed 
must be labeled with the kind or purpose 
of the treatment. The seed must also 
carry adequate warning if a harmful 
material is used. Inter-agency seed cer- 
tification is authorized and the sale of 
seed stocks on the farm is clarified 
among other provisions. The list of 
noxious weeds has been revised. Provi- 
sion is also made for the Commissioners 
of Agriculture, after a public hearing, to 
add to or delete from the list as the best 
interests of the agriculture of the State 
may dictate. 
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TOMATO RUSSET AND 
HORNWORM CONTROL 


The little tomato russet mit, states 
Dr. Leland G. Merrill, Jr., extension 
entomologist at Rutgers University, is a 
new pest that only recently has been a 
major factor in canhouse tomato produc- 
tion in New Jersey. The familiar tomato 
hornworm is about the length of 500 
tomato russet mites placed head to tail. 

This very small size of the russet mite 
makes prompt recognition of the pest 
difficult. Injury usually occurs in spots 
located throughout the field. Foliage of 
plants in these locations becomes yel- 
lowed and a close examination of stems 
indicates the typical russeting or brown- 
ing caused by mite feeding. As the in- 
jury increases, the plants wilt, leaves are 
stripped of chlorophyll and the foliage 
drops. 

Russet mite has been discovered on 
southern-grown plants in 1955 and 
growers should be on the look-out for the 
tell-tale signs of infestations, Dr. Mer- 
rill warns. 

Chemicals are available to control the 
pest. Malathion and sulfur may be used 
as recommended on the “Tomato Pest 
Control Chart,” he says. Prompt appli- 
cations of these chemicals will prevent 
numbers of russet mite from reaching 
damaging proportions. 

The huge tomato hornworm, which 
grows to be 8 inches long, can easily de- 
stroy foliage on a tomato plant. Fortu- 
nately, TDE (rhothane) and calcium 
arsenate applied as recommended will 
control hornworms, Dr. Merrill said. As 
soon as damage is noticed, application 
should be made because the young 
larvae are much easier to control than 
the fullgrown tomato hornworms. 

The adult of this pest is the large 
humming bird moth, which is often seen 
in the evening feeding on nectar from 
flowers. Eggs are laid on foliage of the 


susceptible plants, peppers, eggplant, 
and tomatoes. Eggs hatch from the 
second generation of moths during 


August and at this time of year damage 
is most heavy. 


TOMATO INSPECTION TIP 


The Indiana Canners Association has 
advised its members of the necessity of 
exercising due care when rejecting loads 
of tomatoes under contract due to dis- 
ease or other causes. The Association 
pointed out that “One canner lost a case 
in Atlantic City growing out of a re- 
jected load during the 1954 pack. Indi- 
cations are that the most valuable evi- 
dence was that although the canner in- 
spected the load and hampers as they 
sat on the truck he didn’t empty a single 
hamper for closer study.” 

“This of course,” the communication 
continues, “could be an isolated case, but 
for your own protection examine the 
loads carefully before rejecting so that 
if you ever did end up in court, there 
would be ample evidence of examination 
before you made the decision to reject.” 


WASHINGTON 


RESIDUE TOLERANCES 


A residue tolerance of 20 ppm has 
been established for Captan by the Com- 
missioner of Food & Drugs (Federal 
Register July 29) in or on the raw agri- 
cultural commodities: apples, apricots, 
cantaloups, cherries, cucumbers, egg- 
plant, grapefruit, grapes, lemons, limes, 
mangoes, nectarines, oranges, peaches, 
pears, peppers, pineapple, plums, prunes, 
pumpkin, quinces, summer squash, straw- 
berries, tangerines, tomatoes, water- 
melons, and winter squash. 


In the same Federal Register the Com- 
missioner also announced the extension 
of the tolerance of 0.1 ppm for residues 
of heptachlor to include the following 
raw agricultural commodities: alfalfa, 
clover, sweet clover, beets (including 
sugar beets), cabbage, Brussel sprouts, 
kohlrabi, cauliflower, corn, cotton, pas- 
ture and range grass, onions, peanuts, 
sugar cane, sweet potatoes, turnips with 
tops and rutabagas (yellow turnips) 
without tops. The same tolerance is per- 
mitted on potatoes by terms of the 
regional regulation promulgated in 
March (Federal Register March 11, 
1955). New orders became effective on 
date of publication of Federal Register. 


Commissioner announced also that the 
Shell Chemical Corporation has with- 
drawn its petitions for establishment of 
tolerances for residue of aldrin and diel- 
drin. These withdrawals are without 
prejudice to future filings. 


A petition has been filed by Stauffer 
Chemical Company requesting the estab- 
lishment of a tolerance of 15 ppm for 
residues of sulphenone (p-chlorphenyl 
phenyl sulfone) on apples, peaches and 
pears. 


. EFFECTIVE DATES 


On July 21, 1955, the Commissioner of 
Food and Drugs extended the date on 
which the Pesticide Chemicals Amend- 
ment to the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act becomes fully effective as 
follows: 


The amendment to section 402 (a) of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act made by section 2 of Public Law 518 
(83rd Congress) will become effective on 
the dates shown below for the listed uses 
of the specific pesticide chemicals: 


Effective date October 31, 1955: Alkyl 
dimethyl benzyl ammonium chloride on 
apples; Allethrin on livestock; Chloro 
IPC as a pre-emergence use on spinach 
plantings; Dimite on fruits and vegeta- 
bles; Ethylene dichloride on _ citrus, 
strawberries; Piperonyl butoxide on ap- 
ples, citrus, livestock, pears, tomatoes; 
Pyrethrins on apples, citrus, grains 
(stored), livestock, pears, tomatoes; 
Sodium dimethy] dithiocarbamate on 
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cantaloupes; Trichloroethane on citrus, 
strawberries. 


Effective date January 22, 1956: 


Dipheny] on citrus. 


The Commissioner has denied requests 
for extension of the effective date of the 
Pesticide Chemicals Amendment for the 
following uses of the indicated pesticide 
chemicals: Hexamethylene tetramine on 
citrus; Methoxychlor in milk; Rotenone 
uses not specified; Sodium orthopheny]l- 
phenate on citrus. 


Some requests for extension could not 
be granted because they involved uses 
which are outside the scope of the Pesti- 
cide Chemicals Amendment (although 
they are within the scope of other sec- 
tions of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act). 


These are requests concerning 2,4,5-T 
and 2,4,5-TP for preventing drop of 
maturing fruit; and ethylene oxide for 
fumigating or sterilizing starch and 
dried fruits. 


“Almanac” users are requested to 
make the necessary changes on pages 33 
to 36 in the 1955 issue being mailed with 
this issue of “Canning Trade”, This will 
enable them to keep current this list of 
chemicals, tolerances and the product to 
which they apply. 


CANNED PIMIENTO GRADES 
REVISED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced July 13 revised grade stand- 
ards for canned pimientoes to become 
effective August 16, 1955. 


The revised standards provide for ad- 
ditional styles of canned pimientoes 
designated as “Whole and _ pieces,” 
“Pieces (sliced),” and “Pieces (diced).” 

The color of canned pimientoes has 
been defined in terms of USDA Pimiento 
Red and USDA Pimiento Reddish Yel- 
low. These colors will replace the now 
obsolete Ridgway’s “Color Standards and 
Nomenclature” which are referred to in 
the current standards. 


The fill of container has been redefined 
and a method outlined for determining 
compliance with minimum _ drained 
weight recommendations. Provision is 
made for averaging the drained weights 
of all containers in the sample. Addi- 
tional container sizes have been included 
in the table of recommended minimum 
drained weights. 


The factor of wholeness has _ been 
deleted as a factor of quality. The pro- 
visions relating to this factor have been 
provided for in the definition of style for 
whole pimientoes and under the factor of 
uniformity of size and shape and in the 
provisions relating to defects. 

The factors of uniformity of size and 
shape, defects, and character have been 
redefined and other changes made in the 
text for clarification of the provisions of 
the respective grades. 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


“409 ADAMS 
DETROIT. 


ov 
AN EPICURE S SELECTION 
J “K Gourmet 


More Travelling Billboards—They speak for themselves but please refer to page 5 for accompanying letters and editorial comment. 


CANCO TO INTENSIFY 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


An intensified educational program to 
instruct “the homemakers of today and 
tomorrow” on the purchase, use and care 
of canned foods has been aimee by 
American Can Company. 


“The double-barreled program is aimed 
at teen-agers in school as well as the 
43 million homemakers now buying 
canned foods for their families,’ Har- 
riet Jean Anderson, Canco’s home eco- 
nomies director, said. 


New shopping and meal-serving trends 
are causing important changes in stu- 
dent and adult education programs, Miss 
Anderson said. No longer are countless 
hours spent in class learning the prepa- 
ration of soups, stews, breads and pas- 
tries. Today, emphasis is put on proper 
planning, shopping and preparation of 
entire meals based on the use of canned 
and prepared products. 


Through this home economics service, 
‘nly one in the can-making industry, 
‘anco is offering a variety of school and 
susehold aids including seven food and 
‘verage recipe booklets, four Canco 
ovie films, meal lesson plans, charts, 
sndbooks and newspapers, magazines, 
dio and television food news services, 
iss Anderson said. 


The can company’s “educational kit” 
is been designed not only to fill the 
seds of present and prospective home- 
‘akers, but to aid state extension lead- 
‘s, home service directors of public 
‘ilities, Red Cross nutritional workers, 
iurch leaders and a host of other diet- 
nscious groups which play an import- 
it role in emphasizing the value of 
inned foods in meal-planning and to the 
= and well-being of the nation, she 
il 
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During the past two years alone, Miss 
Anderson pointed out, American Can has 
distributed 2,000,000 pieces of instructive 
literature in connection with its home 
economics program. Teachers and edu- 
eators all over the country have already 
evidenced their enthusiasm in Canco’s 
program and are planning intensive use 
of the firm’s canned food information 
during the next school year. 


Additional information on Canco’s new 
educational program may be obtained 
from: Harriet Jean Anderson, Home Eco- 
nomics Department, American Can Com- 
pany, 100 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 


BETTER LIVING FEATURE 


National Canners Association last 
week sent members a copy of one of the 
five big full-color editorial food posters 
which Better Living is distributing to 
the 2,000 Super Market operators parti- 
cipating in the magazine’s September 
“Cook It The New Way” promotion. The 
Association also enclosed a list of retail 
organizations participating in the mer- 
chandising event from mid-August to 
mid-September. Thirty-four canned foods 
are recommended in the editorial fea- 
ture which is backed by store kits includ- 
ing posters, advertised product banners, 
newspaper ad mats, radio and TV com- 
mercials and in-store display suggestions. 

Circulation of Better Living is 2,300,- 
000 copies a month, all bought at Super 
Market checkouts. Multiple copies of 
the September issue are available at a 
cost of .04 each. 


A new merchandising kit to help build 
volume for dairy by-products has been 
developed by the American Can Com- 
pany. 


MERCHANDISING UNDER ONE 
LABEL PANEL SCHEDULED FOR 
TRI-STATE MEET 


The merchandising committee of the 
Tri-State Packers Association has sched- 
uled for the annual meeting in December 
a half-day panel discussion on the ad- 
vantages and problems encountered by a 
group marketing under one label. Coop- 
erating will be the University of Mary- 
land, Department of Markets which has 
been conducting such a study for the 
past year. Merchandising Committee 
Chairman, Paul Ritter, and Dr. Paul 
Nystrom head of the Department of Mar- 
kets at the University, will be responsi- 
ble for the program. 


The Van Camp Sea Food Co., Terminal 
Island, Calif., has opened the Chicken of 
the Sea Pirate Ship Sea Food Restau- 
rant in Walt Disney’s new amusement 
park, near Los Angeles, Calif. 


Upstate New York’s first Annual Food- | 
O-Rama, intended to give manufacturers 
and retailers the opportunity to show to 
the public the results of the great strides 
made in the production, processing, 
packaging and distribution of food, is 
scheduled for the city of Syracuse, Jan- 
uary 29 through February 5. First two 
days, according to Jed Enterprises, Inc., 
sponsors of the exposition, will be a 
trade show with demonstrations, discus- 
sions and displays of prime interest to 
the trade. Next six days will be open 
to the public. 
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Ohio Canners Association office ad- 
dress has been changed from Celina to 


1949 Ridgecliff Road, Columbus 21, Ohio, . 


effective August 15. The change was 
necessitated by the appointment of Sec- 
retary Paul Hinkle to the Superintend- 
ency of Banks of Ohio, making it neces- 
sary for him to live in Columbus. Change 
was approved by the Board of Directors 
of the Association. 


The board of directors of General 
Foods on July 28 formally approved final 
building plans for a-new food research 
center in Tarrytown, New York. The 
approved building program provides for 
the construction of several two-story 
buildings on the 55-acre site. Initial con- 
struction work will start this fall and 
the buildings should be ready for occu- 
pancy about the middle of 1957. The 
campus-type structures will be air-con- 
ditioned and soundproofed and_ will 
furnish working space for about 650 per- 
sons — executives, research scientists, 
office personnel, and others. 


Gala Foods, Inc., largest Danish pro- 
ducers of cooked ham and party foods, 
is expanding its operation in the quality 
food field with the most complete sales, 
advertising and promotional campaign 
ever launched by a foreign food manu- 
facturer according to John C, Brent, sole 
U. S. distributor. Gala Hams are tinned 
in two convenient sizes: 1% and 3% 
pounds with jellied wines and whiskey 
included in each container. 


Paul C. Sarrett, well-known transpor- 
tation specialist, has been appointed 
traffic manager of the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change. The new traffic manager came 
to the Exchange from Pasco Packing 
Company in March 1952. Prior to that 
he was connected with the Rate Depart- 
ment of the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road. He was appointed assistant traffic 
manager in September 1952. He is 
presently serving as chairman of the 
transportation advisory council of the 
Florida Canners Association and is on 
the executive and fresh fruit traffic com- 
mittees of the Growers and Shippers 
League of Florida. He is also serving 
on the frozen citrus concentrate trans- 
portation advisory committee of the 
League. 
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The Mammoth Spring Canning Com- 
pany of Sussex, Wisconsin, recently 
added a line of canned soda pop under 
its “Kewpie” label. Firm is producing 
orange cola, black cherry and root beer 
flavors and it suggests that canned pop 
is preferable to bottled pop around the 
country because it involves no breakage 
or return of bottles. Firm is offering the 
flavors mentioned above at $3.25 bulk 
(or $3.50 in six-packs) for a case of 48 
twelve ounce cans delivered within 75 
miles of the plant at Sussex in lots of 
50 cases or more. 


Ohio Agricultural Extension Service, 
Ohio State University, has made avail- 
able to food retailers, and other market- 
ing agencies, an extension specialist to 
help them do a more efficient job mer- 
chandising foods, including canned foods. 
Ted W. Leed, who has been associated 
with the Consumer Food Marketing pro- 
ject of the Extension Service the past 
year, will have charge of the retail mer- 
chandising program. The retail program 
will be closely coordinated with Con- 
sumer Food Marketing which places em- 
phasis on consumer education. The retail 
effort will stress handling, display, pro- 
motion, and other aspects of store mer- 
chandising. Leed is a graduate of Ohio 
State University where he did his gradu- 
ate work in Fruit and Vegetable Market- 
ing Research. 


Andrew Hislop has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Tasti-Diet 
Division of Flotill Products, according to 
an announcement by Tillie Lewis, presi- 
dent of the food processing firm. Mr. 
Hislop will make his headquarters in 
Stockton, Cal., where the 36 varieties of 
the Tasti-Diet low-calorie foods are made 
and packaged for national distribution. 
The new sales manager has, for the last 
25 years, held various sales and mer- 
chandising positions with leading organi- 
zations manufacturing products for the 
food and grocery industry. Most recently 
he has been national sales manager for 
Adolph’s, Ltd., of Los Angeles. Previ- 
ously he headed the retail and specialty 
departments of M. W. Houck and 
Brothers, New York City food brokerage 
house. 
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Directors of Continental Can Company 
on July 20 declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 75¢ a share on the common 
stock, payable September 15, 1955, to 
stockholders of record August 25, 1955. 
The directors also declared a regular 
quarterly dividend on the $3.75 cumula- 
tive preferred stock of 93%c a share, 
payable October 1, 1955, to stockholders 
of record September 15, 1955. 


Pfaudler Company of Rochester, New 
York, has appointed the following dis- 
trict sales representatives: Frederick G. 
Josenhans, Jr., covering Eastern Penn- 
sylvania; Robert Scrimgeour, St. Louis, 
and John S. Volpi serving Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Nebraska, Colorado, and North- 
west Missouri. Josenhans will be located 
at Pfaudler’s regional office, 29 Bala 
Avenue, Bala Cynwyd, Philadelphia. 
Scrimgeour, the St. Louis office and 
Volpi at 5200 West 57th Street, Mission, 
Kansas, 


The appointment of Bert M. Fischer to 
the position of General Traffic Manager 
of National Can Corporation has been 
announced by Andrew M. Toft, Executive 
Vice President of the company. Mr. 
Fischer has had 23 years of experience in 
traffic—starting with rail and steamship 
carriers. He is well known to traffic per- 
sonnel, coming to National Can from 
Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corpora- 
tion, where he held the position of East- 
ern Division Traffic Manager. Mr. 
Fischer replaces the late Stanley F. 
Cegelski who was killed in an automobile 
accident last May 14th. Fischer will 
headquarter at the corporation executive 
office in Chicago. J. W. Hepburn, who 
has served capably as acting Gener: 
Traffic Manager for the corporation 
since Mr. Cegelski’s untimely death, wi'l 
remain in the capacity of Assistant Ge - 
eral Traffic Manager of the corporation 
at the same office. , 


John C. Strohecker, Eastern Divisicn 
Industrial Relations Manager for N:- 
tional Can Corporation, was recent y 
elected President of the Personnel Ai‘- 
ministration Association of Baltimore. 
The Association holds monthly meetin:'s 
at which various personnel problems ave 
discussed. 
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Spinach Process Revised 


The NCA _ processing committee on 
foods in metal containers has_ revised 
slightly the spinach process for smaller 
containers and has determined cooking 
times for the No. 300 and No. 3038 sizes 
which are being produced in volume now 
but were not popular sizes when the 7th 
edition of bulletin 26L was published in 
1950. The new list eliminates the No. 1 
tall size. 


As a result of recent innoculated pack 


is shorter for cans processed in a hori- 
zontal position. 


The committee points out that drained 
weight and net weight are of determin- 
ing importance with spinach and other 
greens and must be controled to ensure 
that the retort process will carry the 


intended sterilizing efficiency. It states 
that the maximum drained weights listed 
cannot be safely exceeded and that the 
net weight of contents should be at least 
that listed for the respective can sizes. 


Revised recommended processes for 
the various size cans are as follows: 
(Users of the “Complete Course in Can- 
ning”? would do well to attach this table 
to page 151 of their 7th edition.) 


PROCESSES FOR SPINACH OR OTHER GREENS, WHOLE LEAF 


Maximum Minimum 


studies and heat penetration tests under . Retort —_ Initial . drained net 
commercial conditions, the recommended ; Dimen- temp. temp. Time weight weight 
cooking time for the 8 oz. tall and No. 1 Can name a Deg. F. Deg.F. min. oz. bec 
picnic sizes of whole leaf spinach and Sar WUD ecsessaiscsecicaccnsssnvicrasinrns 211x304 252 100 40 6.25 7.75 
other greens has been increased from 38 120 37 
to 40 minutes with an initial tempera- 140 35 
ture of 100°. Cooking time for the No. 1a eC |) eee er 211x400 252 100 40 8.0 10.0 
2, starting at 100°, has been increased 120 37 
from 50 to 55 minutes; at 120 degrees 140 35 
from 48 to 53 minutes, and at 140° from BUG CIMNUP? “cevenucaucdetceveurduacuuctueceia 300x407 252 100 45 10.5 13.5 
45 to 50 minutes. The No. 2% vertical 120 43 
pack with an initial temperature of 100 140 40 
degrees has been increased from 62 to 303x406 252 100 50 15.2 
65 minutes; at 120° from 59 to 60 120 47 
minutes. All of these times at a retort 140 45 
temperature of 252 degrees. Times for ING Se casssesnerasnemerianssepiaesiaaaians 307x409 252 100 55 14.5 18 
other sizes mentioned remain the same. 120 53 
140 50 
The committee stresses the fact that No. 2% (horizontal position) 401x411 252 100 55 21 27 
these cooks may not be adequate for con- 120 53 
tinuous cookers. Advises canners plan- 140 50 
ning to use this type of cooker to consult No. 2% (vertical position).. 401x411 252 100 65 21 27 
a laboratory connected with the canning 120 60 : 
industry. . 140 55 
No. 10 (horizontal position) 603x700 240 100 105 66 100 
Canners are reminded that since 120 100 
blanched spinach tends to become strati- 252 100 65 66 100 
fied horizontally in cans larger than the 120 60 
No. 2 it is found that heat penetration is No. 10 (vertical position)... 603x700 240 100 140 66 100 
more rapid when these cans are pro- 120 130 
cessed on their sides rather than in a 252 100 85 66 100 
vertical position. The process therefore 120 75 
IN MEMORIAM 
Stuart C. Hemingway, 73, President of | | 
H. C. Hemingway Company, Auburn, 
New York, passed away at his summer TUESUAY WEDNESDAY THURSERE | FRIDAY SATURDAY 
home “Glenhurst”, Waldoboro, Maine, on — 19 | January 20 | January 21 


July 28. A member of one of the oldest 
canning families in the country, Mr. 
Hemingway has been active and promi- 


nent in industry and association affairs 
both state and national since he joined 
his father and brother in the canning : Ass 
business in New York State on gradua- 

EXHIBIT CANNING MACHINERY AND 


tion from Yale University in 1905. He 
was president of the New York State 
Canners Association in 1930 following 
his brother R. W. Hemingway by five 


CONVENTION FROGRAMS 

years. He had the pleasure of seeing his ties oY pon sh ANNUAL Technical 
ationa rokers Association B d of 
same office in 1952. He was currently Canning Machinery and Supplies Association Q tm pia she’ Technical Sedna 
a member of the New York Association’s National Canners Association 86 Sian Sessions 
A 1 isnr UO State Assn, 
Advisory Committee. He is survived by Blanes 


his wife, Madalene, eight children and 


BROKER - NON-CANNER SALES 


CONFERENCES 


PROKER 
CANNE SALES CONFEREN 
NER BUYER CES 


1956 


SALES CONFERENCES 
EXHIBIT OF CANNING MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


and 


SUPPLIES ASSOCLATION 


NATICNAL CANNERS ASSOCLATION MEETINGS 


nineteen grandchildren. Graphic Outline of the 1956 Convention Schedule at Atlantic City 
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Smaller Vegetable, Larger Fruit Supply in Prospect 


The National food situation released 
by the Agricultural Marketing Service 
on August 2 states, “Midyear prospects 
indicate that we will have record food 
supplies available for the rest of the year 
if the weather continues favorable. A 
near record harvest is in prospect and 
output of livestock this year is expected 
to rise to another new high.” 

Getting down to processed foods, the 
report has this to say about fruits: ‘On 
June 1, 1955, packer stocks of the major 
canned deciduous fruits were about 6 
percent larger than on that date in 1954.” 
Available data on wholesale distributor 
stocks indicated little change from a 
year earlier. Cold storage stocks of 
frozen fruits (excluding juices), on July 
1, 1955, were about 10 percent larger 
than a year earlier and stocks of frozen 
orange juice, mostly concentrate, were 
about 4 percent larger. In Florida the 
1954-55 pack of frozen orange concen- 
trate was nearly the same as in ’53-54 
but that of canned citrus juices was 
down 18 percent.” 

With respect to processed vegetables 
the National Food Situration continues: 
“Prospective supplies of processed vege- 
tables during the last half of 1955 will 
be smaller than a year earlier. Civilian 
consumption of these products may be 
at a lower per capita rate than in July- 
December 1954. Current stocks of both 
canned and frozen vegetables are some- 
what smaller this year than last and 
acreages for truck crops for commercial 
processing indicates smaller packs of a 
number of vegetables than in 1954. Ac- 
cording to July 1 indication, the acre- 
ages planted to processing vegetables 
this year were larger only for green 
peas, beets, tomatoes and winter and 
spring season spinach. The main con- 
sumption of canned vegetables in 1955 is 
not expected to equal the 1954 per capita 
rate. For frozen vegetables, the con- 
sumption rate probably will be close to 
last year’s record. Retail prices of the 
major processed vegetables through 
midyear averaged lower than a year 
earlier but will tend to rise if the 1955 
packs conform to current crop indica- 
tions.” 

The tables below would seem to bear 
this out. Table No. 1, prepared by the 
Bureau of Census, shows that distribu- 
tors stocks of both fruits and vegetables 
are somewhat higher than a year ago 
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with notable exceptions of course and 
that the stocks of juices are somewhat 
below last year’s level. 


TABLE 1 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTOR STOCKS 
CANNED FOODS INCLUDING WARE- 

HOUSES OF RETAIL MULTI-UNIT 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Source: Bureau of Census 
(thousands of actual cases) 


Per- 
July 1, July 1, cent 

1954 1955 change 
Vegctables : 
907 862 —5 
Beans, green and wax...... 2,553 3,204 +25 
583 633 +9 
Beets 1,128 1,097 —3 
Catsup & chili sauce........ 1,541 1,709 +11 
Corn 4,082 4,361 +7 
Peas 3,313 3,048 —8 
Pumpkin and squash ...... 461 313 —32 
744 792 +6 
Tomato pulp and puree.... 572 608 +6 
2,810 2,919 +-4 
TOMATO BBUCE 477 601 +-26 
Total 14 vegetables .......... 20,224 21,180 +5 
Fruits: 
611 451 26 
Apples 383 449 +17 
1,128 1,332 +18 
Cherries, RSP 390 335 —14 
Cherries, sweet .... 285 246 —14 
Fruit cocktail 1,330 1,696 +28 
Grapefruit segments 495 511 +3 
2,600 2,557 —2 
Pears 976 1,146 +17 
1,868 2,048 4-10 
Plums and prunes ......... 413 
Total) 12 10,479 11,186 +7 
Juices 
605 507 —16 
Grapefruit ni 1,034 —17 
1,453 —15 
Pineapple ee 1,121 +2 
Total 30 commodities........ 37,812 38,930 +3 


Table No. 2 shows as far as possible 
the carryover stocks of canners and dis- 
tributors combined. These figures con- 
form to the historical end of the year for 
respective commodities: June 1 for peas, 
apricots, cocktail, peaches and pears; all 
other figures as of July 1. It should be 
noted that the season for apples, apple- 
sauce and corn does not end until August 
1. At the same time, the table provides 
a birds eye view of the comparative posi- 
tion of these 19 important canned food 
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TABLE 2 
TOTAL STOCKS CANNED FOODS 
CANNERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
COMBINED 


Source: Bureau of Census, National & Florida 
Canners Associations 
(thousands of actual cases) 


Per- 
July 1, cent 
1954* 1955* change 


Vegetables: 


Beans, green and wax...... 4,822 9,375 +94 
3,332 2,592 —22 
1,421 1,245 —12 
Catsup & chili sauce........ 7,232 4,408 —39 
10,744 11,698 +9 
7,853 5,202 —33 
Pumpkin and squash........ 1,820 508 72 
7,024 5,681 —19 
Total 8 vegetables............ 44,248 40,709 —8 
Fruits: 
1,979 850 —57 
632 1,742 +175 
2,140 4,534 +112 
Cherries, 557 460 —17 
COCKER 3,574 3,516 —2 
6,971 4,318 —88 
2,216 3,154 -+-42 
Total 18,069 18,574 +3 
Juices 
2,236 1,948 —13 
Grapefruit juice .. 6,550 4,896 —25 
Orange juice .......... 5,669 5,219 —8 
TOMA. 12,562 7,854 —37 
4 27,017 19,917 —26 
79,200 


Total 19 commodities........ 89,334 


* Peas, apricots, cocktail, peaches, pears, as of 
June 1 (seasons end). 

+ Canner stocks are Florida only basis No. 2’s. 

*Canners stocks basis 10's. 


items as a new season begins. Our Cali- 
fornia correspondent this week tells us 
that the outlook is for relatively heavy 
fruit crops in California. Sweet cherries 
have suffered damage in the Northwest. 
The acreages for vegetables are well 
known. (See last weeks issue, this 
column. Also as noted above the USDA 
acreages of vegetables are smaller than 
a year ago.) Bearing in mind the sear- 
ing temperatures that have persisted 
throughout July and so far in August 
(and the same is predicted for the bal- 
ance of August) in the important can- 
ning areas of the Mid-West and the East, 
it becomes immediately apparent that 
vegetable crops this season cannot pos- 
sibly reach last year’s levels. 

Last week’s temperature pattern was 
little different than that prevailing all 
during July—above normal temperatures 
east of the Continental Divide and below 
normal temperatures West. Hottest 
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weather of the week was centered over 
Iowa and parts of seven states surround- 
ing—Missouri, Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Nebraska and 
Kansas. But everything east of that has 
experienced record temperatures also, 
and for the most part, only scattered 
showers. Most of the entire area had 
iwo days of respite, Thursday and Fri- 
day, July 28 and 29, from continuous 
voiling temperatures. Yesterday Balti- 
more had 101, hottest of the summer and 
a record for August 2. 


CROPS—This office is getting reports 
like the following from William A. Free 
of the Hungerford Packing Company: 
“The (green and wax bean) pack thus 
far this season has been cut drastically 
because of the long drought and exceed- 
ingly high temperatures. Normally beans 
growing in the fields will deteriorate 
rapidly after 8 to 10 days of tempera- 
tures in excess of 90 degrees. Thus far 
in July we have experienced 25 days of 
90 to over 100 degrees. Many of them 
consecutive days. 

“From the lack of packing days that 
should have taken place in July, the 
carryover from last season on July 1 
most certainly has been more than equal- 
ized and absorbed to date. The planted 
acreage of round pod green beans was 
indicated at but seven percent less than 
last year. It is evident that the har- 
vested acreage this summer will be much 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


.WESTMINSTER MD 
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less than the man-made cut. As for wax 
beans, that increase was cut drastically 
at the start and it is also apparent now 
that much of it has been lost to the ex- 
cessive heat—something which wax 
beans will not take. Then too the wax 
bean producing areas have been exceed- 
ingly dry. 

“It is difficult to predict the outcome of 
this year’s pack of cut green and cut wax 
beans and this writer makes no intention 
to do so—however we do know at this 
time much production that normally 
would have been made to date has not 
been put in the cans.” 


And here is one from Wisconsin: “For 
twenty days in the Madison area we had 
temperatures over 90 degrees and ten of 
these were over 95 degrees ... one thing 
is sure, with these high temperatures we 
cannot look forward to getting bumper, 
top quality corn or bean crops. Last 
season every producing area, with one 
exception, came through with a bumper 
crop. We would settle today for a normal 
crop, even that is impossible.” 


Still in all Wisconsin beans and corn 
are relatively far better than in eastern 
areas. A report from New York State 
says that 25 percent of the bean crop has 
been lost, another 30 percent regardless 
of conditions from now on in, quality off 
substantially also. A Tri-State tomato 
grower and packer is reported to have 
plowed down 45 of 145 acres of tomatoes. 


Portsmouth 


TOMATO 
HAMPERS 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


“Looked like straw in the fields.” At 
least two well known Tri-State corn 
packers have withdrawn, pending the 
outcome of mercilessly hot and dry 
weather. 


Speaking of tomatoes, it is learned 
that large blocks of $1.10 tomatoes have 
been turned down and buyers are scan- 
ning the quality closely. Bottom of mar- 
ket for full standards is $1.15, and the 
undertone is strong as deliveries con- 
tinue poor in quality and quantity here 
in this area. New York tomatoes have 
been hurt badly also as have all other 
vegetables in that state. How anyone 
can make a weak situation out of this is 
not understandable. Tomatoes opened 
about three weeks ago in this area at 
$1.15, went down to $1.10 and have hung 
around these levels ever since. In an 
ordinary year that market would long 
since have been down to at least $1. 


PEAS—Producers of 80 percent of last 
year’s Wisconsin pack have reported to 
the Wisconsin Canners Association a 
total of 10,215,000 cases. The Associa- 
tion says, “Taking into account the six 
Wisconsin companies that packed peas 
last year but did not pack in 1955, the 
increase over last year is about 16 per- 
cent. This indicates the total Wisconsin 
pea pack will probably be between 12% 
and 13 million cases. USDA report as 
of July 15 estimated Wisconsin pea pro- 
duction to be 22 percent higher than last 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers 
are made of selected hardwoods 
for added durability and long 
life. Supplied with Plastex or 
Cellu-san treatment if desired. 


Write or phone for full information 


Phone EXport 7-0744 Virginia 
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year and the National Pea production to 
be 11 percent higher than last year. At 
least, as to Wisconsin, the USDA report 
appears a little too high.” 


On the other hand, USDA apparently 
estimated low on Illinois. July 15 report 
called for a 34 percent increase in that 
state. Illinois Canners Association this 
week reports a whopping 4,075,000 case 
pack (actual cases), a 47 percent in- 
crease over last year on 1,200 less acres. 


All of which reminds us. The USDA 
on July 22 stated that green pea produc- 
tion prospects as of July 15 improved 
slightly during the first half of July. 
Estimated total now 443,010 tons for 
canning and freezing, compared with 
434,100 tons estimated as of July 1. On 
that basis our guess of 29,000,000 million 
cases would be raised to about 30,000,000 
cases. In the following market reports 
note particularly that the Northwest is 
buying peas heavily in the Mid-West and 
that there is a very firm undertone to 
the pea market on all grades, including 
standards. That goes for the East also. 


FROZEN SPINACH PACK 


The spring pack of frozen spinach this 
year reached a record total of 66,889,957 
pounds, according to a survey conducted 
by the National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers. This production total was 
almost 55 percent greater than the short 
pack of 43,198,061 pounds in the spring 
of 1954, but was just barely larger than 
the 1953 spring pack. 


The pattern of regional production 
continued about the same as in past 
years. All major producing regions par- 
ticipated in the pack expansion. 


Retail sizes again were dominant this 
spring. The retail pack, mostly 12 oz. 
size, amounted to nearly 47 million 
pounds and represented about 70 percent 
of total production. Most of the re- 
mainder of the pack went into 3 lb. con- 
tainers, but there was a modest volume 
in 2% size. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Weather Holds Spotlight, Buyers Discount 
Reports As Usual — Only Scattered Weak 
Tomato Offerings—Bean Raw Stock Supply 
Cut By Weather —N.W. Canners Buying 
Peas In Mid-West — Corn Routine — Sar- 
dines Firm—Tuna Strengthens With Better 
Call—Salmon Pack Lags—Citrus Continues 
To Strengthen. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 4, 1955 


THE SITUATION—The weather con- 
tinues to hold the spotlight in canned 
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foods. First it was the frosts and 
freezes of several months ago, with the 
peach and apple crops suffering, as well 
as some early vegetables. Now it is the 
heat, and this is a continuing story. 
Canned vegetables are definitely firming 
up in response to crop damage in many 
areas, and canned fish are also strength- 
ening under the stimulus of increased 
consumption and larger distributor re- 
placement buying. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors are 
busy evaluating their forward coverage 
on contracts already placed for 1955 
packs, and are beginning to “reach out” 
for additional supplies on items where 
the outlook is definitely bullish with re- 
spect to later-year price trends. Thus 
far, however, there has not been too 
much concern shown by buyers in this 
area over the extent to which heat dam- 
age may cut back the tomato pack this 
season. 


TOMATOES — Notwithstanding re- 
ports of cannery shutdowns and _ heat 
damage to raw stock, there were some 
offerings of standard tomatoes out of 
the Tri-States as low as $1.10 for 303 
standards during the week, although 
most sellers were disinclined to talk busi- 
ness below $1.15. On 1s, the market had 
firmed, and was generally held at 90 
cents on standard quality, with 10s quot- 
able all the way from $6.50 to $7.00. 
There was very little new business re- 
ported, however. Reports from the 
Ozarks noted an easing in canned toma- 
toes, with 1s as low as 80 cents and 303s 
at $1.07% to $1.10, f.o.b. 


BEANS—New pack green beans were 
quoted out of Pennsylvania this week for 
prompt shipment, with standard 303s 
cut green beans at $1.15, extra standards 
at $1.25, and fancy at $1.55 for 3-sieve 
long cut green and $1.45 for 4-sieve, all 
f.o.b. cannery. Reports from canning 
areas in the Tri-States noted that sup- 
plies of raw stock had been cut sharply 
by hot weather. Standard round pod cut 
green 303s were offering at $.95-$1.05, 
with extra standards $1.10-$1.25 and 
fancy at $1.30-$1.65 as to sieve sizes. 
Fancy French style 303s were listing at 
$1.35 all the way up to $1.60, all f.o.b. 


PEAS — Reports from the Mid-West 
noted that Northwestern canners were 
still buying in that area to fill out their 
deliveries against futures orders. Trad- 
ers were of the opinion that the spot 
market would work higher after canners 
have completed deliveries against stand- 
ing contracts. 


CORN—Continued hot weather is be- 
ginning to cause concern over the out- 
look for the new corn pack. Meantime, 
however, the spot market has held un- 
changed, and there has been only a rou- 
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tine volume of fill-in buying from the 
jobbing trade and the chains. 


SARDINES — Prolonged hot weather 
has stepped up distributor buying of 
Maine sardines and at the start of the 
week all Maine canners were reported 
firm on a $7 per case basis for quarter 
keyless oils, this price being 25c to 50c 
per case over the levels of recent offer- 
ings. 


TUNA—tTuna fish has also benefited 
from increasing movement at retail, and 
the market is stronger. A major packer 
early in the week announced advances 
ranging 25c¢c to $1.00 per case. Many dis- 
tributors have been caught short on 
tuna, it is indicated, and are pressuring 
West Coast canners for immediate ship- 
ments. Imported tuna supplies are light 
at the moment. 


SALMON — West Coast reports are 
that only limited shipments of new pack 
salmon have reached Seattle thus far 
from Alaska canneries. Total pack in 
Alaska has been running considerably 
behind that of a year ago. As of July 
23, some 1,176,061 cases of all varieties 
had been canned, against 1,747,747 cases 
on the same date a year ago. Red sal- 
mon pack was 560,155 cases, against 
646,600 cases a year earlier, with the 
pack of pinks standing at 350,030 cases, 
against 407,615 cases on the correspond- 
ing 1954 date. Trade stocks are gen- 
erally limited, and there will be consid- 
erable pressure for early shipments from 
the new pack. A price adjustment tanta- 
mount to a hike of $1 per case on Colum- 
bia River blueback salmon developed 
during the week, when one canner with- 
drew his $1 per case promotional allow- 
ance, bringing his net price to $20 per 
case, f.o.b. 


CITRUS — With shipments from 
Florida canneries in recent weeks run- 
ning substantially ahead of comparable 
totals a year ago, the market continues 
to strengthen. Canners this week ad- 
vanced grapefruit juice 2s by 2%c per 
dozen, to 87% cents, with 46-ounce mov- 
ing up to $1.75. Orange juice 10s and 
grapefruit juice 10s were also quoted 
higher. Fancy grapefruit sections con- 
tinued offering at $1.25 for 308s, with 
citrus salad at $2.00 for fancy and $1.85 
for choice. The statistical position of the 
market for grapefruit segments has 
been strengthened by USDA contracting 
for 221,000 cases for the school lunch 
program, for shipment’ August 15 
through September 10. Canners have 
withdrawn spot offerings of grapefruit 
sections, both whole and broken. 


SPICED PEACHES—A major West 
Coast canner this week announced prices 
on 1955 pack whole spiced yellow cling 
peaches, listing 303s glass pack at $2.60, 
2%s at $3.80, and 10s at $10, all per 
dozen, f.o.b. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Trading Continues Dull Despite Blistering 
Heat—Low Priced Eastern Tomatoes Thing 
Of The Past—Limited Quotations Of Tomato 
Products—Beans Badly Hurt In New York, 
Wisconsin Faring Better—Corn Stronger— 
Not Too Much Resistance To Higher Peach 
Prices—Pears More Favorably Priced—Low 
R.S.P. Cherry Sellers Withdrawn, Northwest 
Sweet Crop Severely Damaged—Citrus 
Shipments Heavy. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Aug. 4, 1955 


THE SITUATION—Trading was dull 
this week and continues highly selective. 
This despite continued reports from 
many Eastern and Midwestern areas of 
blistering weather which could cause real 
trouble if a break doesn’t develop shortly. 
The current heat extends throughout the 
Mid-West and many parts of the East 
and while damage so far has not been 
extensive it could be. Canners of beans, 
corn and tomatoes are beginning to get 
that worried look in anticipation of what 
might happen. The corn and tomato 
crops here in the Middlewest look pretty 
good at the moment but are not going 
to look that way if the torrid tempera- 


tures continue. The trade are not con- 
cerned as yet which is normal and have 
been very conservative in their buying 
habits seemingly content to adopt a wait 
and see attitude. 


Sweet black cherries in the Northwest 
have been badly hurt by too much rain 
and considerable tonnage has been lost. 
The market is strong and many canners 
are now withdrawn until they can digest 
sales and see what happens to the pack. 
Pear prices have been named in both 
California and the Northwest with quo- 
tations from both areas at the same 
levels and about the same as last year. 
Cling peach prices have also been re- 
ceived and are somewhat higher as had 
been expected. Cocktail prices are also 
up due to the increased cost of Clings 
but it’s really to early to judge the 
trade’s reaction. Some Midwest canners 
have named prices on the new pack of 
tomato products and the pack is expected 
to get under way by the tenth or fifteenth 
of this month. However, if the trade 
don’t do any better than they have been, 
it will be a slow market. 


TOMATOES — Chicago buyers have 
been buying standard 303 tomatoes out 
of Eastern points at $1.10 but it now ap- 
pears this price is a thing of the past. 
Hot weather has taken its toll and can- 
ners are now either withdrawn or are 
asking more money. No prices have been 


quoted by local processors so far but the 
air is full of rumors. With so little to 
sell, canners here are just about at a 
standstill but things should pick up 
shortly when the new pack makes an 
appearance. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — First prices 
heard here from local sources on new 
pack tomato juice has fancy grade at 
$.87% for No. 300s, $1.15 for 2s and 
$2.30 for 46 oz. The trade are not hurt- 
ing for juice and are expected to move 
cautiously until more canners come on 
the market. Fancy 1.045 puree is listed 
at $.90 for ones and $6.50 for tens both 
for immediate shipment only. A limited 
number of quotations on catsup are also 
available which list 14 oz. standard at 
$1.50 and tens at $10.00 while fancy 
grade is quoted at $1.65 and $11.00. Gen- 
erally the trade are waiting for more 
quotations before making a move al- 
though catsup and puree in distributor’s 
hands are extremely scarce. 


BEANS—New York canners are sing- 
ing the blues as bean acreage now being 
harvested has been badly hurt and could 
get hurt much worse if the heat con- 
tinues. Wisconsin canners are in better 
shape and might come out all right bar- 
ring unfavorable weather. Prices on 
better grades are firm but a heavy pack 
in the South has standards at $1.00 for 
303 cuts with extra standards at $1.10. 


For Information on . . . 


All firms: 


packed. 


Member firms of Association: 


Write to 


TRI-STATE FOOD PROCESSORS 


(Canners & Freezers in 
Del., Md., N. J. and the 
Eastern Shore of Va.) 


Names, Addresses, Plants and Commodities 


Products in Styles and container sizes; Key 
personnel; Brand Names, Phone Numbers. 


Tri-State Packers’ Association, Inc. 


Easton, Maryland 
Latest Directory—Price $2.00 


FINE LABELS 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


GAMSE LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. 


GAMSE BLDG., BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


JUICE 
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A lot depends on what happens between 
now and the end of the current pack. 


CORN—Corn prices are showing more 
strength as the new pack approaches. 
High temperatures are not helping at all 
and an anticipated bumper crop may not 
be as large as expected. Here again it 
depends entirely now on the weather 
from now on. Iowa has been getting 
the worst treatment as temperatures 
have been well over a hundred which 
doesn’t help anything but the sale of soft 
drinks. Fancy cream style corn in 303 
tins is going up to $1.30 although whole 
kernel is still available at $1.20. Stand- 
ard cream style is not offered under 
$1.10 and at least one Indiana canner has 
named a price out of the new pack of 
$1.10 for golden and $1.15 for white. 


PEACHES — Higher prices for raw 
stock are now reflected in current peach 
prices on the coming pack. Currently, 
choice halves are listed at $1.22% for 
eight oz., $1.87% for 303s, $2.82% for 
2%s and $10.25 for tens while standards 
are offered at $1.77% for 303s, $2.62% 
for 2%s and $9.40 for tens. Sliced are 
priced 2%c higher per dozen for 303s, 5c 
for 2% and 20c for tens. Distributors 
have not shown too much resistance to 
these prices and first sales appear satis- 
factory. 


' BARTLETT PEARS — Prices from 
California on the new pack of pears 
reached here the early part of the week 
and were followed closely thereafter by 
prices from the Northwest. Both areas 
quote fancy grade at $2.35 for 308s, $3.85 
for 2%s and $13.50 for tens, with choice 
at $2.20, $3.40 and $12.50 while standards 
are listed at $2.00, $3.15, and $11.50. 
These prices are either the same as last 
year or in some cases slightly less. 
Pears should sell at these prices as the 
market is short and peaches and cock- 
tail are higher. 


CHERRIES—Many of the low priced 
sellers of RSP cherries have now with- 
drawn from the market in the face of 
heavy sales and the market now appears 
more generally at $1.80 to $1.85 for 303 
water pack with tens at $10.00 to $10.25. 
The crop of sweet cherries in the North- 
west has suffered a severe loss and many 
canners are now withdrawn on blacks. 
Sales have been fairly good ever since 
new pack prices were announced despite 
the prospects of an unusually large pack 
and now canners are faced with much 
smaller tonnage than had been antici- 
pated. Prices where quoted are firm and 
expected to stay that way. 

CITRUS—This market has been active 
and shipments from Florida are report- 
edly heavier than any time since last 
spring. It appears that many items in 
the citrus line will be sold out before an- 
other pack makes an appearance. Prices 
are on the upswing with the outlook for 
even higher levels. Currently, grapefruit 
juice is listed at $1.85 for 46 oz. with 
blended at $2.35 and Valencia orange at 
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$2.90 and Midseason varieties at $2.75. 
As is the custom here in so many cases, 
the average buyer is following the mar- 
ket up. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Canning Seanson Peak Later Than Usual— 
Large Asparagus And Cherry Packs—Apricot 
Pack Still Underway—Appl Pack In 
Full Swing—Pears Getting Underway—Rain 
Retarding Pineapple Pack-—Green Bean Pack 
Delayed, Price Named—Good Tuna 
Movement. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Aug. 4. 1955 


THE SITUATION — The peak of the 
canning season is coming later than 
usual this year on practically every 
item in the list, but in some ways this is 
proving of advantage to the industry. 
Stocks of some items which threatened 
for a time to be somewhat burdensome, 
have moved off better than expected and 
interest in new pack has been strength- 
ened. Opening prices on some lines have 
been revised of late and business seems 
to be on a more settled basis. Some 
crops are proving to be of record size 
and large packs will be made. The pack 
of asparagus was a very large one, and 
that of cling peaches, now under way, 
will also be of near-record proportions, 
as will also be that of tomatoes, unless 
there are early rains. Shipments of early 
packs are going forward at quite a satis- 
factory rate, especially on lines on which 
prices have been revised downward. 


ASPARAGUS PACK — The Canners 
League of California, with its customary 
promptness, has released figures on the 
pack of asparagus made in this State, 
the report coming less than a month 
after canning operations ceased. Con- 
verted to 24 No. 2 cans, the 1955 pack 
amounted to 3,708,986 cases, compared to 
the 1954 pack of 2,712,761 cases. The 
pack in actual cases was 3,141,833 cases, 
made up of 1,773,375 cases of white 
asparagus and 1,368,458 cases of all- 
green. The three leading can sizes in 
white asparagus, in order, were No. 2, 
picnic and No. 300, while in all-green 
they were No. 303, picnic and No. 5 squat. 


CHERRIES—Pack statistics on canned 
sweet cherries and brined cherries of 
the 1955 pack have also been released by 
the Canners League of California during 
the week. The canned cherry pack, con- 
verted to cases of 24 No. 2% containers, 
amounted to 515,601 cases, against 261,- 
649 cases last year, or a gain of almost 
100 percent. The brine pack amounted to 
78,904 barrels, against 64,760 barrels last 
year. These items indicate the large size 
of the California fruit crops this year. 


APRICOTS—The canning of apricots 
is still under way on a small scale at 
this writing, indicating the lateness of 
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the season. Prices on this item to grow- 
ers went down somewhat as the season 
progressed, with similar reductions in 
the price of the canned fruit. Some can- 
ners who opened at $2.95 for No. 2% 
choice halves have brought the price on 
this item down to $2.80. Much of the 
business on apricots now seems to be on 
this basis for the No. 2% size: Fancy 
halves, $3.45; fancy whole, peeled $3.50; 
chonce whole, peeled, $2.85; choice whole, 
unpeeled, $2.27%, and standard halves, 
$2.60. 

APPLESAUCE—The canning of ap- 
plesauce is in full swing and a large out- 
put seems in sight. Opening lists are 
making an appearance with most of 
these on the basis of $1.35 for No. 303 
choice and $1.45 for fancy in this size. 


PEARS—Canning operations on Bart- 
lett pears will be getting into full swing 
shortly and operators are pointing to the 
fact that some business is being booked 
at lower prices than prevailed last year. 
Early sales have been reported on this 
basis, No. 2%s: Fancy, $3.85; choice, 
$3.40, and standard, $3.15. No. 303 is be- 
ing offered at $2.20-$2.25 for choice and 
$2.00 for standard, with No. 10 priced at 
$12.50 for choice and $11.50 for standard. 
Early indications are for a fairly large 
pack, but not a record-breaking one. 


PINEAPPLE—Word comes from the 
Hawaiian Islands to the effect that the 
pineapple pack is being retarded by 
heavy rains, with some canners not in a 
position to fill early orders as promptly 
as desired. Holdings of pineapple juice 
are quite substantial and an increased 
business is being done on this item, cut- 
ting down the carryover from last 
season. 


GREEN BEANS—The canning of 
green beans in California has been de- 
layed somewhat by cool weather. A lead- 
ing canner of the San Jose district has 
brought out opening prices and has 
booked considerable business in advance. 
Prices on the No. 303 size are as fol- 
lows: Whole beans, fancy, 1 sieve, $2.40, 
and fancy 2 sieve, $2.25. Sliced beans, 
fancy 2 sieve, French style, $2.22%; 
fancy 3 sieve, French style, $2.10. Cut 
beans, fancy 2 sieve, $2.05; fancy 3 sieve, 
$1.92; fancy 4 sieve, $1.70; choice, 4 
sieve, $1.65; extra standard, 5 sieve, 
$1.4714; standard, 5 sieve, $1.42%, and 
standard 6 sieve, $1.32%. Mixed cuts, 
fancy 2 sieve, $1.70; fancy 3 sieve, $1.55; 
choice 4 sieve, $1.45; standard 5 sieve, 
$1.37%, and standard 6 sieve, $1.20. 
Short cuts, 2, 3 and 4 sieve, $1.32%, and 
5 and 6 sieve, $1.20. Prices apply on 
shipments made by October 31 only. 


TUNA—A good movement is noted on 
tuna fish and prices are more stable than 
in recent months. Canners have arranged 
to pay less for fish, bringing top prices 
down somewhat. Sales are being made 
regularly on this basis: Fancy white 
meat halves, $12.50; fancy light meat, 
$11.25; standard light meat, $11.00; 
chunks, $10.50, and grated, $7.75. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 5.00 
Mammoth 4.90 
Large 4.85 
Gr. & Wh., Tips, Colossal............ 4.35 
Ungraded 3.65 
No. 10 Cut Spears............ 16.00-16.50 
Pic., all Gr., 3.30 
N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 300 
Mammoth ING: 4.10 
3.95-4.00 
Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz 1.65 
No. 1 Pic 1.77% 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 16.00 
BEANS, Strinciess, Green 
MARYLAND 
1.00 
1.35-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Fey., 3 sv., Cut, No. 803..........00 1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 oz....... -90-.9214 
1.10-1.25 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303........ -95-1.05 
1.70-1.75 
No. 10 5.50-6.25 
New York & Pa. 
Whk., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.50-2.75 
3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303....1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.25 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, No. 303......1.40-1.45 
No. 10 7.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303.......... 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Std. Cut, No. 303 1.15 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, wax, 
1.70-1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
Std., No. 303 1.35 
‘VISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303......2.30 
13.50-13.75 
3 sv., No. 303 2.00 
No. 10 12.25-12. = 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......1.40-1.5 
No. 10 7% 
1.40-1.45 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1,15-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
Std. Cut, No. 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.00-5.75 
Wax, Cut, Fey., 3 sv.......0008 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
4 sv. 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.50 
5 sv. 1.25-1.30 
N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.25-2.40 
No. 10 13.00 
No. 10 12.50 
Vertical, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......2.45 
4 sv., No. 303 2.321% 
Cut, Fey., 8 sv., No. 3808..........000 1.90 
No. 10 10.50 
No. 10 9.35 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 3038........cs00008 1.65 
No. 10 8.35 
NO. BOB 1.8214-1.40 
No. 10 7.35-8.15 
Ozarks, Std. Cut, Gr. 303’s..1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.10 
Texas, Std., Cut, No. 303......... 1.05 
No. 10 5.50 
SANS, LIMA 
MIDWEST 
Fey. Tiny Gr., No. 308........2.00-2.30 
Sm. Gr., No. OO 
No. 10 11.50 


Fey. Gr. & Wh., No. 3038.......:0000+ 1.60 
No. 10 ... 9.50 

TrI-STATES 

Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303......2.40-2.45 
Small 1.95 
Medium 1.75 

Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 303......1.35 

BEETS 


Md., Fey. cut, Diced 308s....1.00-1.05 
Fey., Sliced No. 308...........1.15-1.20 
WISCONSIN 


Sh NO. 8 
1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.00 

Diced, INNO. S08 1.00 
No. 10 4.75-5.00 

Cut, No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 

N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 303s..1. — 10 
Sliced 303s 1.25 

CARROTS 

Wis., Fancy, Diced, 

No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 

Md., Fey., Diced, No. 303............ 1.10 

No. 10 5.50-5.75 
CORN 

MARYLAND 

W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 8 oz... .90-.95 
No. 303 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 

No. 10 7.00 

Std., No. 303 1.00-1,19 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 

Shoe Pew, Fey., No. 303......1.45-1,50 
No. 10 R.NN-R 50 

C.S. Gold, Fey., No. 303......1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 

No. 10 7.00 

No. 10 5.75-6.50 

MIDWEST 

Fey., W.K. Gold., 

1.20-1.27% 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 

No. 10 6.00-7.00 

Std., No. 303 out 

C.S. Gold., Fey., No. 303..1.30-1.3214 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 

6.25-7.00 

Co. Gent. W. K.. "Bo -85-.90 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.75 

1.2714-1.421% 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

PEAS (New Pack) 

Maryland Alaskas 

..11.50-12.00 

Fey., 3 sv., No. 308............1.6501.75 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 

Ex. Std., 2 sv.; No. 308........ 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
3 sv., No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.00 

No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Ungraded, No. 3038 1.20 
No. 10 6.65 

Maryland Sweets 

Fey., Ung., No. 308.............. 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 

Ex. Std., Ung., No. 303........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 10 7.00 

Midwest Alaskas 

Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.50 
No. 10 13.50 
2 sv., No. 303 2.20 
No. 10 12.25 
--.9.00-9.25 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 10 7.25 

1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 

Midwest Sweets 

Fey., 4 sv., No. 303 1.55 
No, 10 8.25 
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5 sv., No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 7.75 
Ungraded, No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. & Ung., No. 303..1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
5 sv., No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 7.25 
PUMPKIN 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.00 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 308.... .921%4-.95 
No. 2 1.00-1.07% 
No. 2% 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 

-90-.95 
No. 10 3.90-4.25 

Texas, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.15 

SPINACH 

Tri-State, Fey., 8 02. .80 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 

Ozark, Fey., No. 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 

Calif., Fey., 8 -8214-.921%4 
No. 2% 1.55-1.80 
No. 10 4.60-5.50 

TOMATOES 

No. 303 1.15 
1.85-1.90 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 

1.40-1.50 
No. 2% 2.40 

New York, Fecy., Wh., 

No. 2 2.50 

No. 10 8.50-8.75 

INDIANA, Ex. Std., No. 1............ 1.15 

Std., No. 1 1.05 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303..1.60-1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.45-2.50 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 

No. 2% 2.15-2.25 

1.30-1.35 
1.90-2.00 
No. 10 

Ozarks, Std., No. 1.. 

TOMATO CATSUP 

Calif, 16 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 

No. 10 11.00 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case! 

Calif., Fey., 6 o2z..... om. 
No. 10 (per doz.)... Nom. 

TOMATO PUREE 

Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 2............. 1.65 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 6.50 

No. 10 6.50 

Md., Fey., 1.045 No. 1........ -90-.95 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

East, Fey., No. 3038............00 1.25-1.40 
No. 10 6.85 

Calif. (gravensteins) 

No. 10 9.50 

Mid-West Apple Juice, 46 o2z.....2.70 
APRICOTS (New Pack) 

Halves, Fey., No. 2%............3.45-3.50 

11.60-12.15 

2.80 

10.15-10.75 

‘No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.15-9.75 

Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%.......... 3.50 
Unpeeled 2.2716 

CHERRIES (New Pack) 

R.S.P., Water, No. 303........ 1.80-1.85 
No, 2 2.10 
10.00-10.25 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%.......... 4.20 

Choice, 8 oz 1.50 
No. 303 2.60 
No. 2% 4.00 


INO, 10 14,25-15.00 


Std., No. 2% 4.00 
Northwest, R.A., Ch., 8 02.......... 1.40 
No. 303 2.4216 
No. 2% 3.95 
No. 10 13.90 

COCKTAIL 
2.30 
No. 2% 3.6214 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 303 2.25 
No, 2% 3.50 
No. 10 12.75 

PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 303..2.00-2.05 
No. 2% 3.07% 
10.90 
Choice, No. 303... 1.8714-1.90 
No. 2% 2.8214-2.90 


TO 
Std., No. 303. .7714-1.80 
2.6216-2.6716 
No. 10 9.40-9.60 
PEARS 
Calif. & N.W., Fey., No. 303....2.35 
No. 2% 3.85 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 308 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 3.40 
No. 10 12.50 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2........000« 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Choice, No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 1.00-1.05 
46 oz. 2.35 
No. 10 4.80 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 8714 
46 oz. 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 3.85 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.75-2.90 
No. 10 5.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.121% 
No. 10 4.40 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.30-2.50 
N. Y. & Pa., Fey., No. 2..........0 1.20 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
46 oz. 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 4.50 
Calif., Fey.s 1.10-1.15 
46 oz. 2.35-2.55 
No. 10 4.60-4.80 
FISH 
SALMON—PER CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T........... 28.00-29.00 
16.00-17.00 
P.S. Sockeye, No. 1T ...... 27.00-28.00 
14’s 17.00-17.50 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 (nom.) 24.00-25.00 
(nom.) 15.00-16.00 
9.50-10.00 
SARDINES—PErR 
Maine, Oil 7.00 
TUNA—Pasr 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......12.50-14.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11.50-12.00 
Std., Light Meat................ 10.50-11.00 
Chunks 10.00-10.50 
Grated 7.75-8.00 
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RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three insertions per line 50¢, four or more consecutive insertions 
without change per line 40¢, minimum charge per Ad $1.00. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Wire us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—New-Used Canning and Frozen Food Processing 
Machinery. Advise your requirements. Send list machinery you 
have to sell. Otto W. Cuyler, Webster, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One Angelus Closing Machine #29P set for 
#2 cans; one 60 HP HRT Brick Set Boiler will trade for 30 HP 
Upright or Scotch Marine Boiler. Adv. 55191, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Retort 40 x 72; 2 Tomato Washers; Canco Can 
Closing Machine 006; Kyler Adjust. Can Labeler; FMC Peerless 
Exhauster 7A; Overflow Pickle Briner; IBM Punch Clock; Kyler 
Boxers for No. 2%s and 2s; 2 Portable Mixers. Original Can- 
ning Co., 491 Dumont Ave., Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Used Canning and Food Processing Equipment. 
Send us your requirements. What do you have to sell, list your 
surplus with us. Let us find a buyer for you. Alard Industries, 
Inc., Box 367, Williamson, N. Y. Phone Wm. 3201. 


FOR SALE—(3) 50 gal. (1) 80 gal. and (1) 200 gal. St. St. 
Jacketed Tilt Kettles; (6) 80 gal. Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
with Scraper agitators; 30 Stainless Steel Tanks from 40 gal. 
to 10,500 gal. sizes; (8) Copper Tanks 1723 gal. to 2800 gal. 
sizes, from closed distillery; (4) Welded Steel Tanks with Lasti- 
glas or Mammut Lining from closed breweries (up to 23,400 gal. 
sizes); Fitzpatrick Stainless Steel Comminuting Machines, 
Models D6, & F; Niagara Stainless Steel Filter 110 sq. ft. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1402 N 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One Panama Closing Machine, belt driven, extra 
change parts, paddle packer, steaming device; one Ayers Pea or 
Corn Filler for #303 or #2 cans. R. D. & D. B. Snyder, Delta, 
Pa. Phone: GL 6-6669. 


FOR SALE—One (1) Fig. 2600 FMC Double Row Sweet Corn 
Harvester for mounting on Farmall Super M Tractor. Excellent 
condition. Priced to sell. Delta Canning Co., Raymondville, Tex. 


FOR SALE—Fruit and Vegetable Peeler, large size, built by 
A. K. Robins with the Rotor-Screw Lye Peeler being brand new. 
Penn Dairies, Inc., 40 N. George St., York, Pa. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—1 Indiana Dual Pulper with 15 HP Motor and 
Silent Chain Drive, Model No. 183; used one tomato season. 
Penn Valley Packing Co., R.D. 2, Lehighton, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Continuous Cooker 50’ long, 44” wide with drive 
all ready for use. Wabuck Canning Co., Inc., Blakeslee, Ohio. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—To Buy: 1 Chisholm-Ryder No. 5 Green Bean 
Pre-Grader; 1 Chisholm-Ryder No. 4 Green Bean Pre-Grader; 1 
Chisholm-Ryder Nubbin Grader. Must be in good condition; 
give age, serial number, bottom price. Alamo Products Co., 
Alamo, Tex. 


WANTED—Continuous Hot Water Tomato Cooker; Robbins 
Meyers Hoist; 9 pocket Ayars Tomato Filler; Gasoline Fork 
Truck, 12 foot lift; Label Machine for 202 to 603 cans. Give best 
price and age in first letter. L. H. Moore Canning Co., McAllen, 
Tex. 


AUCTION SALES 


AUCTION SALE—Cake-Mix and Food Plant, 238 Lewis 
Street, Paterson, N. J. Thursday, Aug. 18, 1955, at 11:00 A.M. 
Model B Transwraps; S & S Automatic & Semi-Automatic 
Fillers; U. S. JK Automatic Fillers; CECO & Standard Knapp 
Gluers & Sealers; Model D Fitzmills; Horiz. & Vert. Powder 
Mixers to 50 cu. ft.; Roball & Great Western Sifters; Elec. 
Fork Lift & Platform Trucks with Skids; Conveyors; Vac. 
Cleaners; Lab. Furniture & Equipment; Maintenance Equip- 
ment; Office Machinery & Equipment. John A. O’Grady, Auc- 
tioneer, 40 Bayview Ave., Jersey City, N. J. DElaware 3-6323. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ENGINEERING SERVICE—Realize the full efficiency of your 
plant operation, Plant layout, Preventative Maintenance, Equip- 
ment Recommendations, Machinery Design, Quality Control 
Analysis. Efficiency through engineering. Connie Staffa, Food 
Processors Engineering Service, Manor Road, Glen Arm, Md. 


COMPLETE BEDDING OUTFITS—For Rent or Sale to house 
extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll Ave., 
Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 


VINER APRON SPECIALISTS—AIl types of Viner Aprons; 
endless, lacing slat, and zipper. Curtain, undercarrier and other 
canvas needs. Nationwide service. Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., 
123 Delancey St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—To buy job lots of canned foods, all sizes. Schmidt 
Wholesale Grocery, 818 Banklick St., Covington, Ky. 


AT YOUR SERVICE—We buy job lots, distressed and salv- 
age canned foods of all sizes. Adv. 55174, The Canning Trade. 


YOUR EQUIPMENT DOLLAR buys more right now! Let 
FMC quote you from the biggest stock in the Food Equipment 
Industry. What do you need? Free engineering suggestions 
offered! A square city block, filled with choice equipment. Park 
right on our premises. Fred R. Firstenberg, Pres., First 
Machinery Corp., 209-289 Tenth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
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LULING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Industrial Depart- 
ment, wishes to contact experienced plant owner-operator who 
would be interested in locating food processing plant in Luling. 
Details as to labor, fuel, power, water and locations and products 
available for processing gladly furnished. Luling Chamber of 
Commerce, Luling, Tex. 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


August 8, 1955 
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